Conspectus of the Victorians

that are gone altogether. They are vanished so utterly that they
cannot be revived, and must be born anew. Among these, and at
first reckoning, are portrait, landscape, fresco paintings, opera,
and ten thousand minor things. All forms of handicraft are nearly
dead. Even the manuscript of this book, written out in longhand,
is an anomaly which is not likely to have its counterpart for much
longer, so much more easy is the appeal of shorthand or the type-
writer. It is only, we may argue, by the stressing of his peculiar
status that the artist will find room for existence. If he is content
to be like other men, then all his prerogative must go. He will
have brought his own doom upon himself because he would not
work for his own safety. He will have been the architect of his
own decline. None will pity him. It is his own public before
whom he has lost his magic by quitting the stage and lowering
himself to the level of the audience.

In view of this, as saviour of the modern world we prefer the
aesthetician to the scientist, in the conviction that life must be
renewed from art and not art be chained to life. It is because art
is improvement, not reporting; improvement, not in its primitive
sense of ameloriation, but meaning that the subject must be dressed
according to the rules of art. Its values must be heightened or
lowered. To say, as has been said lately by a popular poet, that
no author can hope to write a good book unless he joins the
working-class movement is as grotesque an absurdity as any
utterance of the mid-Victorians. The workers only despise such
sentimental affiliation. Also, the author who conscientiously
fulfilled this programme would lose even that small public which
is his after the larger audience have read the sporting news and
seen the films. It is, in reality, of much greater importance that
civilization should be retained in the hands of those persons to
whom it professionally belongs. Until they are educated, and
unless they are, it will be one worker in a million who wants to
read a modern poem. To deny this is to be sentimental in just
the manner that Holman Hunt was sentimental when he said
that it made him frightened to draw a wild flower. The artist
must not throw away his prerogative so cheaply. He should
insist upon his rights. There is no more evidence of support of
the arts from the working classes than there is from the middle
classes and far less, need it be said, than there was, of old, from